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SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 
BY M. BELKNAP, RULO. 


In answer to the article in the March number of the TEACHER, 
under the above caption, I would say that while we are much pleased 
with some of the positions taken, still there is a great difference 
between the schools in town, and the schools in the country. ‘The 
writer has expressed a most earnest wish of all true instructors, 
that pupils would rise above all the petty or trifling things of social 
intercourse and give to their studies more of the time before and 
after school hours; but for the persons residing in our common 
school districts this is almost an impossibility. Frequently the 
children must walk from one to two miles to reach their homes; 
then follow the chores, and these are not to be quickly disposed 
of. After the family are gathered ia the house, the pupil ef av- 
erage ability cannot bring his mind te contemplate the lesson, and 
to any one who has tried it the reasons are apparent. We cannot 
object to Mr. Woed’s article when considered as applying exclu- 
sively to cities, bat as this distinction is not made, we shall say that 
to many of our common or ungraded schools, the spelling school, 
or concert, or exhibition, answers the same purpose which is de- 
signed by the system of visiting in practice in towns. 

Now it is a well known fact that it is very difficult for teachers in 
the country to prevail upon parents to visit the school at any time 
whatever, and it is also known that a teacher’s popularity and suc- 
cess depends in a great measure upon the degree of interest he can 
create in the district in favor of the school. Hence as a means, 
while the instructor must labor diligently in school, out of the 
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school he must be equally diligent or he will fail, and failure is 
sometimes prevented by the exhibition. 

The writer has tried the following method this past winter with 
some success—at least that of getting up an interest somewhat 
doubtful of being created without. The name given to our meetings 
was “School Concerts,” and as our proceedings were very simple, 
and not caleulated in their effects to injure the quality of labor 
supplied in the day school, we are not afraid that criticism will ma- 
terially mar our position, or brand us as only fit to teach in “the 
theater or circus.” The school met once a week, if fine weather, 
and no attempt was made to present before the friends present any 
thing requiring the time of the pupil to be taken up beforehand 
more than he could get by taking the few minutes found in the 
morning or at noon upon the school grounds. We practice sing- 
ing, and our choicest songs were given for the general enjoyment of 
all present. One of our songs was “ Pull for the Shore.” This we 
never heard before the time of the institute at Humboldt, last win- 
ter, but it was treasured, tune and werds, as sung by Mr. Wood 
and his assistants, and now comprises one of our best, and we have 
books to sing it from, too. If any one has anything to say, no mat- 
ter who, he is invited to say it, but there is no programme. If 
interest flags, we spell—not the school, but all—then take up a col- 
lection, adjourn at an early hour, and go home and to bed, and so 
far as we can learn there has been no overtasked person present in 
the school room the following morning to furnish a protest against 
the plan. There is no cause for mental or physical exhaustion, for 
we have only a pleasant, social time, and get to bed as early as if we 
had stayed at home, besides buying our own coal-oil and purchas- 
jng several necessary additions to the day school, chiefest of which 
is the NEBRASKA TEACHER, for the school, and also found in the 
school. 

Now, dear friends, is it not a practical education we want? With 
due regard to all the higher branches of instruction, we must say 
that itis of vastly more importance to prepare the youth of the 
West thoroughly for the every-day pursuits of life, rather than to 
pass these, or join these with branches which the great majority of 
farmers’ boys, we are sure, will never use; and had we best 
throw down the implements of warfare against common ignorance 
and gather up the weapons of combat against the’problems of 
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Euclid, before our neighbors and our neighbors’ children can sign 
their names properly, or address a letter and begin with capitals. 
Not long ago a gentleman every way worthy of the name, held quite 
an intelligent conversation upon the equality of one-fourth of a 
square and one-fourth of a circle, relating of course to the number 
of degrees in each, but in designating the masculine gender in a 
written document, of some importance, too, he was so unfortunate 
as to spell it “mail,” and the opposite sex “Fee Mail.” He is one 
who has not had the advantages of our spelling schools, and thus 
has failed; and he is only one of many who have noé improved in any 
other way, while others have been broken of many sad blunders by 
these same public recitals. I, for one, am in favor of anything 
which will dispel the darkness from the greatest number of people. 





AN EXPERIENCE. 
BY BRO. CINEREUS. 

I was in Nova Scotia during the time they were changing the old 
school law into a law for the support of the schools by taxation. 
As the government had first sent the law forth for each district to 
vote upon, most of the districts were thrown into confusion, and 
the schools closed. As I needed money much at the time, and had 
the confidence of the community, when it was suggested that I 
should teach school for a time, I gladly consented to do it for a cer- 
tain rate per scholar, providing 1 was allowed to make my own ar- 
rangements about time, &c. 

Being master of the situation, I had decided to put in practice 
some theories I had on the subject. My plan was to virtually bring 
college discipline, as it was practiced where I studied, into the com- 
mon school. I arranged, therefore, that they should only meet for 
recitation, and should do their studying at home. I argued to my- 
self that they could study so much better in the quiet of home than 
in the full school, surrounded by neise. In order to grade the 
scholars, I gave notice that the younger portion should come in the 
morning, from nine till twelve, and the older ones from one till 
four o’clock; classes of study making the dividing line between 
older and younger. 

I found the idea worked well. The younger seholars put their 
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work through expeditiously. Being allowed a few minutes for re- 
view, they understood their lessons, and having but three hours 
in the school, they did not get wearied. In the afternoon, Latin, 
Euclid, History, Analysis, Higher Arithmetic, Natural Philosophy, 
&c., were recited by the older scholars, and not having been tired 
by the ding-dong of the other scholars, there was energy and push. 
The lessons were well understood, and progress made. If 1 may 
judge from the expressions of the parents, the children never learned 
so much in the same length of time. ‘The fame of the school went 
out, and scholars came from other districts. 

I write you this experiment because I think where the schools 
are small and there can be no grading of the scholars, there might 
be an arrangement by which the older scholars might have all their 
classes in the afternoon, and thus give the girls, especially, an op- 
portunity to learn various departments of other work, music, &c. 
As many parents send their younger children to school to get them 
out of the way, it may be necessary to keep the younger ones the 
most of the six hours, but the older ones need not come till after the 
noon recess; and as few scholars have more than four to six studies, 
full time can be given them; I think somewhat better than under 
. the present system. 





woe? 


THE OBJECTS AND METHODS OF SCHOOL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

Of the origin of civil government there are, at least, two theories. 
The first is that at sometime, in the far distant past, men, impelled 
by their wants and fears, assembled in some vast plain, surrendered 
a part of their rights that they might be protected in others, and 
chose the tallest man present for governor. This theory regards 
government as a kind of necessary evil; a compact of questionable 
propriety, and yet, upon the whole, possibly for the best. 

The other theory, and doubtless the correct one, is that society is 
the natural condition of man, that it is of divine origin, that it de- 
rives its powers, not from the individuals composing it, but is inher- 
ent in society as such; that government is simply the machinery 
by which society is controlled, and that whereyer society exists, gov- 
ernment follows of pecessity; and that, therefore, we are born into 
the nation as into the family, and should obey it for the same reason 
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that a child obeys its parents. This theory presupposes that 
governments are founded upon just and equitable principles, and 
are administered in accordance with the dignity and worth of hu- 
man beings. Sovereignty in the family resides in the parent, but 
that sovereignty is legitimate only when it is exercised for the good 
of the governed: so sovereignty resides in the nation, but the or- 
ganized expression of the nation’s will, the government, must be 
such as to protect its subjects and promote the general welfare— 
must command the right and prevent the wrong. The authority 
of the parent and the nation growing out of the nature of the family 
and society, is inherent, and within certain well defined limits abse- 
lute, being restricted only in this, that it must be exercised for the 
good of those over whom it has jurisdiction ; their right to govern 
rests upon the same foundation; indeed, one is but the eutgrowth 
of the other; first families, then tribes, then nations. 

The objects of civil government cannot, perhaps, be better stated 
than is done in the preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States, viz.: “To establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty.”’ How can these objects be best accom- 
plished? History and observation teach that man, in a state of 
nature, is a slave to his passions; he knows no restraints, but rushes 
into the wildest extremes in the gratification of his baser nature ; 
but as his mind develops, he rises to a higher plane; within the 
soul arises the idea of obligation to duty; he begins to restrain 
himself, and finds a nobler self within. Right habits of thought 
and action are formed; he no longer feels the pressure of external 
restraints, for in his obedience to law he is only working out his 
own will. . He thus becomes a new man, a good citizen. 

By true culture, self control is alone possible; thus the arts and 
sciences are improved, the designs of government understood, the 
welfare and happiness of the people and all other objects of govern- 
ment, secured. 

The parent should educate his child because it is his child and 
because of the relation he sustains to it. The state should educate 
the children of the state because it thus realizes the objects for 
which governments are instituted, without which law and order 
would. give place to anarchy and confusion, and government itself 
become impossible. Here, then, is an obligation resting both upon 
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the parent and the state; but the obligation of the one does not 
impair the obligation of the other. 

Duty on the part of the parent, necessity and duty on the part of 
the state, have given rise to that general system of education, in 
this country, known as the public school. The school is a large 
family, in which the teacher takes the place of the parent. It is 
an epitome of society, in which the teacher is the legislator, judge, 
and executive. The school partaking of the nature, both of the 
family and society, government is one of its necessary conditions, 
and the right of the teacher to govern it rests upon the same 
basis as the right of the parent to govern his child, or of the nation 
to control its subjects, limited, as in the former cases, only by the 
restriction that his authority be exercised for the pupil’s good. 
This is the fundamental principle of school government, and were 
it fully understood by parents, pupils, and teachers, most of the 
difficulties growing out of school discipline would be avoided. 

What is school government? It is a significant fact that when 
school government is mentioned, visions of switches, ferules, dark 
closets, and rows of boys standing upon one foot with arms ex- 
tended, involuntarily rise before us. We are prone to forget that 
dark closets and painful attitudes belong to the dark ages and the 
inquisition; and that the use of the ferule and the rod, in most in- 
stances, is a substantial testimonial of the teacher’s ignorance of 
the natural incentives to correct action. Nevertheless, we shall de- 
fine school government as the controlling, directing, influencing, 
and the restraining of the motives and actions of the pupils. 

The objects of school government, objectively considered, are the 
same as in civil government; subjectively considered, it is the de- 
velopment of mind—the attainment of scholarship. But to be 
more specific, we may say that a proper object of scheol govern- 
ment is: 

1. To secure prompt and regular attendance. The tardy boy 
makes the slothful man. ‘The boy who fails to meet his school en- 
gagements promptly, will not. as a rule, be a reliable business man. 
The pupil who is irregular in his atténdance at school can have no 
regular order or system in pursuing his studies; he soon becomes 
discouraged, loses his interest in school, and often finishes his edu- 
cation on the streets. 


2. Attention to study is a proper object of school government. 
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This implies not only the directing of the mind to a subject, but 
the holding of the mind upon it until it can be considered in all its 
various relations, without which systematic knowledge is impossible. 

3. A third object is to protect pupils in their rights. A dispo- 
sition on the part of some pupils to do wrong, requires that neces- 
sary restraints be used to protect the innocent—to prevent wrong- 
doing. A pupil has a right to the use of his own property; to the 
privileges of the play ground; to the benefit of an orderly and quiet 
school room for purposes of study. Te has the right to be pro- 
tected from the evil influences of the vile, the profane, and the 
vulgar. 

4. A fourth object of school government is fo secure the habit of 
self control. The eye should be trained to see, the ear to hear, the 
tongue to talk, the feet to walk, and—their negatives. The pupil 
who can control his hands, feet, and mouth; who can go concen- 
trate his mind upon the task before him as to be oblivious to what 
is going on around him; who, when called to recite can rise quietly 
and quickly, and speak distinctly, and talk intelligently; who can 
see what ought to be seen and hear what ought to be heard, is in 
possession of a power which, irrespective of the knowledge gained 
in securing such discipline, is invaluable. 

5. As a fifth object of school government may be named éhe for- 
mation of the habit of obedience. Good behavior is simply obedi- 
ence to rightful authority, without which the objects of school can 
not be realized, and even its existence would be an impossibility. 
Besides, we do as we are in the habit of doing. The obedient child 
becomes the law-abiding citizen; the disobedient boy the lawless 
man. Ile that is restive under the judicious restraints of school 
authority, or openly violates its. regulations, soon learns, if he has 
not already done so, to disregard the wishes of father and mother. 
He gives them to understand that he does not propose to submit to 
the tyrannical rule of the “old man,” nor be tied to the apron 
string of the “old woman.” In the convention, the social circle, 
the church, the state, he is an unruly member. He will often be 
found in the court room, but always in the capacity of client or 
criminal. 

6. Another important object of school government is fo fori 
right habits of thought and action ; to love right because it is right. 
, and do right for the sake of right. This is the final cause of schoo! 
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government as such; towards this the utmost power of the teacher 
should be directed. The other objects mentioned may serve as 
aids in the aecomplishment of this end, this is the end itself. Right 
motives preeede right thinking; right thinking, doing; and right 
doing from right motives constitutes good character. But occa- 
sional right doing does not constitute the habit of doing right. We 
acquire habits by constant and repeated action ; hence the necessity 
of training pupils, in every instance, to determine whether a certain 
course of conduet is right in itself, and let that determine whether 
it is proper or improper. 

I would emphasize the importance of leading pupils to form right 
habits of thought and action. Every one knows how easy it is to 
do, and how difficult it is not to do, those things he is in the habit 
of doing. If pupils form the habit of deceiving, lying, swearing, 
drinking, and the like, it generally continues with them through 
life, and often increases in power and influenee in a geometric ratio. 
But, on the other hand, good habits may be formed which 
are as lasting and powerful as evil ones, and which become a kind 
of second nature, and right is done from mere foree of habit. 

The proper objects of school government, therefore, are sueh as 
make pupils good scholars, law abiding citizens, true men, and may 
be thus summarized: 1. The acquisition of knowledge as a means— 
scholarship the end or result. 2. The habit of self control as a 
means—obedience to law the result. 3. The doing of right from 
right motives as a means—true manhood the result. Toward the 
accomplishment of these objects, then, the efforts of the teacher 
should be direeted, and the means employed to seeure these ends 
should be worthy the results to be attained.—D. W. ‘Tuomas, in the 
Indiana School Journal. 

| TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.} 





Mort joy is ever on the wing and hard to bind; it can only be 
kept in a closed box; with silence we best guard the fickle god, and 
swift it vanishes if a flippant tongue haste to raise the lid—ScHILLER. 


A GENTLEMAN.—Whoever is open, loyal, and true; whoever is 
of humane and affable demeanor; whoever is honorable in himself, 
and in his judgment of others, and requires no law but his word to 
make him fulfill his engagement—such a man is a gentleman. 
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CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 

This subject is one of great importance, and should receive care- 
ful attention. The work of the school may be said to concentrate 
chiefly in the recitation. Its manifold advantages commingle here 
in their greatest intensity. It is, so to speak, the focal point of the 
teacher’s labors. He should, therefore, study to comprehend its 
objects, and strive earnestly to so prepare himself as to be able fully 
to realize those objects. A failure here is a failure altogether. 

Is the teacher “apt to teach?” Is he a ready, accurate, and thor- 
ough scholar? Has he a large heart, broad sympathies, noble im- 
pulses, and a loving disposition? Or is he ignorant of his duties, 
ill-informed in his studies, cold-hearted and unfeeling, or passion- 
ate and severe? Then here, if anywhere, and more than elsewhere, 
will his true character be revealed to observing eyes, and carried 
home to susceptible hearts. 

On the other hand, a full and ready mind will always challenge 
the respect, a generous and kindly heart will inspire the love of 


pupils for their teacher. And again, ignorance, incapacity, an un- 
feeling disposition, and a bad temper, can never fail to dishearten 
and disgust the child, and make a most unfavorable impression 


upon his character, which the flight of years will scarcely be able 
to obliterate. 


The spirit of the school as a whole, will ever be largely deter- 
mined by the spirit that is infused into its pupils in the sharp en- 
couater in the class-room. The ability of the teacher to do and to 
bear, as well as forbear, is here brought to the decisive test, and his 
power to shape the character of his precious charge will be made so 
manifest that each shall see and feel it, either to his lasting benefit 
or irreparable injury. That the recitation has thus its moral as 
well as intellectual uses, is a truth which every teacher should lay 
well to heart. That it is not to be regarded and treated as a mere 
mechanical routine, a repetition of words without import, memo- 
rized from a text book, but that it has definite and rational aims to 
be carefully sought and earnestly pursued, is a proposition too evi- 
dent to require demonstration. In presenting a brief outline of the 
subject, therefore, it may be assumed that the highest success at the 
recitation must presuppose on the part of the instructor a knowl- 
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edge of its true theory, with the intelligence, skill, and industry to 
realize it in practice. 

SYLLABUS.—The objects of recitation are dependent upon the 
objects of education, which are: 1, the development of the faculties ; 
2, the acquisition of knowledge; 3, its wise application to the uses 
of life. The recitation must embrace these objects. Ilence the 
ends of the recitation may be summarily stated to be: 

(a) To develop the power of quick and accurate perception, of 
close observation, and generally of clear and exact thought. This 
object would lead to the consideration of the following topics hav- 
ing a direct bearing upon it: Formative state of the mind in early 
childhood; crudeness of its perceptions; necessity of guiding its 
activities; must be taught how to use its powers; must be led to 
form right habits of thought, study, and expression ; early instruc- 
tion should be mainly oral—why ? the nature and order of studies 
for children; the transition to text books; how made, and under 
what guidance; mechanical habits to be carefully avoided; the 
power of association to be carefully cultivated ; the teacher a fashioner 
of habits of thought, feeling, and to a certain extent, of action; the 
recitation the place to direct and correct errors in modes of activity. 

(b) Another object of the recitation is to cultivate the power of 
concise and ready expression. ‘The power of expression the decisive 
test of knowing; no subject properly mastered that cannot be well 
expressed or communicated; clear language the best test of clear 
thought; accurate expression should go hand in hand with acqui- 
sition, from the primary stages onward; the power of expressing 
thought the best standard of mental admeasurement; it teaches 
the pupil to know when he knows, and to know when he is ignorant ; 
it generates a modest self reliance and intellectual independence. 

(c) A third object of the recitation is to determine the extent 
and accuracy of the learner’s attainments. Each recitation should 
afford some proof of new attainments, clearer conceptions; in the 
absence of this, the recitation a failure; all true progress necessarily 
slew; neither royal road nor railroad to the temple of learning; but 
definite results should be aimed at in each recitation. 

(d) Another object of the recitation is to increase the attain- 
ments of the class, to add to the knowledge that its members have 
acquired in their study hours. The teacher whose knowledge is 
limited to the text books he uses will fail at the recitation. A good 
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teacher must know much more than he is expected to teach—why ? 
Inspiration imparted by a scholarly teacher more valuable to the 
pupils than the study they do—why? ‘The teacher’s high attain- 
ments the pupil’s greatest incentive; thorough preparation, both 
general and special, the first duty. 

(e) An object of the recitation to determine the pupil’s habits 
and methods of study, and to correct whatever is faulty either in 
manner or matter. Man is a*bundle of habits;” education the 
formation of habits and the development of character; the pupil to 
be taught how to study, how to think und act; to correct errors in 
methods of using the faculties the best way to prevent errors in 
mental acquisition; to secure precision and accuracy in exercise 
and acquisition is of prime importance. 


(f) ‘Tne moral objects of the recitation are to cultivate sentiments 
of justice, kindness, forbearance, and courtesy. The sharp rival- 
ries and keen competitions that arise call for the exercise of the 
highest moral virtues. Let generosity, charity, and love be the 
ruling spirit; the example of a teacher here almost supreme; his 


manners should be winning, his temper even, and his decisicns 
prompt and just; his influence thus controlling, and the recitation 
a moral as well as intellectual power. 

he preparations necessary for the recitation by the teacher are 
of two kinds, general and special. General preparation implies a 
thorough knowledge of subject-matter. ‘The lawyer must know the 
law, the physician the science upon which his profession is based ; 
both must superadd general intelligence to their attainments. So 
the preacher and the teacher; the teacher should be more learned 
than other professional men—why ? 


In the lawyer, the careful study of each case in the light of the 
legal principles involved ; in the physician, a thorough diagnosis of 
the disease in each patient as the basis of successful treatment; in 
the teacher, a knowledge of his classes and of each individual, and 
the principles and methods of teaching most applicable to eash case, 
constitutes special preparation. 

A knowledge of education as a science, and of its methods as an 
art, essential; a knowledge of human nature, and especially of the 

-child’s nature, indispensable. Principles the foundation of all true 
methods; methods changeable, principles eternal. A thorough 
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knowledge of principles will suggest methods best adapted to cir- 
cumstances of time and place, etc. 

A general and special preparation for each recitation necessary to 
the highest success; a fresh examination of subject-matter and a 
well-digested plan for each recitation. Teacher should strive to 
put himself in the place of his pupils; should anticipate their diffi- 
culties; should be prepared to guide them through; -this duty too 
generally neglected; failure its legitimate result. Careful special 
preparation by each teacher would revolutionize and vitalize the 
schools of the country. 

Preparation of the Pupil—The pupil an important factor in the 
work of the school; he must be taught how to use his faculties, 
how to study; oral training the first step in the process; use of the 
perceptive and observing powers the foundation; the “expressive 
faculties,” association, understanding, memory, imagination, reason, 
etc. The right use and abuse of text books; the mastery of ideas 
rather than words. As a guide to the pupil, the teacher should 
oceupy a portion of the recitation period, when necessary, in a gen- 
eral survey of the succeeding lesson ; anticipating its difficulties, he 
should indicate to the pupils how to surmount them. The teacher 
not to remove difficulties so much as to teach and encourage the 
_ pupils to help themselves; no excellence without labor; no great 
excellence without severe labor; the teacher’s help to be indirect; 
self-reliance and perseverance to be inculcated at every step; the 
lessons of to-day to be associated with those previously given ; evils 
of fragmentary teaching; association and attention the basis of 
good memory; discourage mere verbal memorizing; the habit 
almost universal ; its remedy with the teacher to be effected mainly 
by a proper supervision of the preparatory work of each pupil, and 
by a rational plan of conducting the exercises of the class room. In 
geing over a new lesson in advance, the teacher should question 
his classes, draw out the leading ideas, and thus assist their private 
study by an intelligent preliminary survey. Pupils trained to ap- 
pear at the recitation in a docile spirit; egotism and forwardness to 
be discouraged, if need be, rebuked; modesty the crowning excel- 
lence of the true scholar. 

Management of the Recitation—Movements of the classes; sig- 
nals; the arrangement of classes; when to be seated; when to be 
standing; arrangement and methods of management must vary some- 
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what with ages and grades of pupils; length of recitations; varia- 
tions as above noted; exercises of younger pupils to be short, 
the children to stand; in advanced grades the recitations to be 
longer, the pupils to sit, but to stand while speaking; attention and 
order indispensable ; preliminary preparations; brief review of pre- 
ceding lesson ; critical examination of regular lesson; give each 
pupil a chance; individualize the teachi ig; ride no hobbies; avoid 
wandering ; do not talk too much; speak on medium key; let your 
pupils do the work; beware of leading and direct questions; be 
cheerful, prompt, active; be critical, and encourage your pupils to 
be so; keep the objects of the lesson before you; encourage your 
pupils; thoroughly master your subject; avoid leaning on the text 
book; cultivate in your pupils the right use of language; permit 
no inaccurate expression to pass uncorrected ; beware of indistinct 
and inaccurate pronunciation; encourage natural expression; no 
unnatural tones; topical reviews; written abstracts and summa- 
ries; practical applications; apt illustrations; use apparatus and 
other material aids; the blackboard. Assignment of new lessons; 


good judgment necessary here; weigh well the capacities of your 
pupils; provide for adequate preparation of the succeeding lesson. 
Prompt closing of the recitations; dismiss classes in perfect’ 


4 ‘ : 4 
order.—Pror. Wa. F. Pueups, in “The Teacher's Hand-book.” 





“CENTENNIAL TREE PLANTING.” 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, State Superintendent of Connecticut, has 
issued a circular with the above title, which contains so many’ good 
points that we cannot forbear giving a liberal extract, especially as 
this is a subject of even greater importance to Nebraskans, than to 
those for whom the circular was written. We quote as follows: 

“This historic year suggests special duties and opportunities to 
the teachers and youth of Connecticut. American history, too 
much neglected in our schools, should now enlist greater interest 
and attention. These centennial anniversaries and celebrations 
can be made to foster a historic spirit and give to this important 
study greater vividness, and hoaor, and value. But while studying 
the annals of the past, our pupils should be encouraged to do some- 
thing for the future. There is no better way to honor the heroes 
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of 1776 than by some good deeds whose fruit may survive 1976. One 
way in which any boy may accomplish this result is by planting a 
thrifty elm or oak. 

“'T'ree planting is fitted to give a Pema of forethought to the 
juvenile mind. Living solely in the present and for the ‘present, 
too many youth will sow only where they can shortly reap. A mea- 
ger crop, soon in hand, outweighs a golden harvest long in matur- 
ing. As short-sightedness is the danger of youth, they should learn 
that forecasting the future is the condition of wisdom. Arboricul- 
ture is a discipline in foresight, for it is always planting for the future 
and often for the distant future. To do something in this centennial 
year which may live on in 1976, will be a healthful aspiration to 
any youth. Washington Irving well says of tree-planting: ‘There 
is a grandeur of thought connected with this heroic line of hus- 
bandry. It is worthy of liberal and free-bern and aspiring men. 
Ife who plants an oak looks forward to future ages and plants for 
posterity, exulting in the idea that the acorn which he has buried 
in the earth shall grow up into a lofty pile and shall keep on flour- 
ishing and increasing and benefiting mankind long after he has 
ceased to tread his paternal fields.’ 

“It would bea grand achievement for this centennial year if a gen- 
uine interest in aboriculture can be awakened in all our towns. ‘To 
this end our pupils should observe all the common trees so as readily 
to recognize them by any one of the six most distinctive marks. If 
fit lessons were early given on the varieties and value, the beauty 
and grandeur of our majestic trees, eur youth could hardly tail to 
admire and enjoy them, and then to plant and protect them. The 
planting of one hundred thousand trees by the wayside (and that 
would be forty thousand less than one for each pupil and teacher) 
would ultimately make the roads and streets of Connecticut by far 
the most beautiful in America. If private taste, public spirit, town 
pride, and the sentiment of patriotism to our state, could be duly 
enlisted in connection with the certainty of pecuniary profit and 
the manifold personal advantage of every citizen, our streets would 
become bowers of beauty and verdure. Nothing can add so great 
a charm to our country roads or village streets, as long and magnifi- 
cent avenues of stately elms and maples, such as may already be 
seen in many beautiful towns in Connectieut. But there remain 
some desolate, neglected, repulsive, leafless villages, where taste and 
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trees, and shrubbery, hedges, creeping vines, and a park or green, 
would make the wilderness blossom as a rose. 

“Among the memories of boyhood, while under thirteen years of 
age, no day has recurred with more frequency and satisfaction than 
that devoted to tree planting. The maples then set out before the 
homestead in Litchfield County, are now beautiful and stately trees. 
They have paid me a thousandfold for the work they cost, and added 
new attractions to the cherished sput to which I count it a privilege 
to make an annual visit. This personal incident is given to sug: 
gest how easily our youth may now provide for a like grateful 
experience. 

“A single fact out of many that might be given, will be enough to 
illustrate the economic bearings of tree planting. New Haven 
owes its beauty and growth largely to the taste, liberality, and fore- 
sight of James Hillhouse. The Public Green Association which he 
organized in 1799, raised and expended a little over $1,500 for 
planting elms and grading the Green. One of the donors gave five 
gallons of rum, then apparently as good as legal tender. Next to 
the location of Yale College, nothing has contributed so much tu 
the growth and enrichment of New Haven as its elms. It is cele- 
brated in this and other lands as the City of Elms. Its magnificent 
avenues of stately trees, surpassing even the famous Under den Lin- 
den of Berlin, have enhanced its reputation for taste, beauty, and 
elegance, and thus attracted many wealthy and desirable residents. 
and greatly increased the taxable value of all the property in the 
city. New Haven virtually receives an aunual income from her 
elms far greater than their entire original cost.” 

Mr. Northrop closes by making a personal offer of $200, to be 
expended in prizes to pupils of the public schools for planting trees, 
under regulations named, hoping that others may follow his exam- 
ple and thus create a large fund for this purpose. 





PuNcTUALITY (root from punctus) means to be on hand exactly 
at the point of time ap-point-ed. 


“Two things we need not fret about: one, that which we can 
help; the other, that which we cannot help. If we can help a mat- 
ter, it is our duty to do it without fretting; but if we cannot help 
it, fretting will not mend it.” 
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Ilow To Teach SpeELLING.—Spelling should be tanght as it is 
practiced in the actual business of life. “In practical life we spell 
only as we write.” By writing the spelling lesson, the hand and 
the eye work together with the memory. It is the natural and suc- 
cessful way of teaching spelling. 

It is now generally admitted that spelling should be taught 
through the eye and the hand, and not through the ear. The fol- 
lowing remarks of Dr. J. M. Gregory, on teaching history, are 
equally applicable to teaching spelling. 

“ Experience has taught you that in the education of the young 
the hand should, as far as practicable, accompany and aid the eye. 
‘lo see is the surest way to understand; to handle and do is the 
readiest way to fix the knowledge gained. No methods of acquiring 
knowledge are so effective as the manual methods—those in which 
the hand is employed to perform experiments, to draw diagrams, to 
solve problems, to copy or produce pictures, to write examples, lists, 
or essays, and to draw maps and charts. What a pupil reads or 
hears he may misapprehend or forget; what he sees pictured or per- 
formed he easily understands, and may recall; but what he does 
with his Aands he comes practically to know, and can only lose 
when the hand forgets its cunning.” 

The teacher may require the pupils to be prepared on a portion 
of their reading lesson, or assign them a paragraph from some other 
text book, or a newspaper, or give a list of words selected for the 
purpose. He should drill the class often on the common words 
ued in familiar conversation, business, or correspondence. 

If you teach spelling at all you will, of course, employ the writ- 
ten instead of the oral; and to do it most successfully you need for 
cach pupil, a book prepared for that purpose.— Oswego (N. Y.) Times. 





Tne more intelleet a man has got, the more simple he can afford 
to be. 


Iv you cannot answer a question pointedly and clearly when asked, 
exy so; think of it until you can; then, after the lesson is recited, 
give the information desired. Some teachers are afraid to say 


frankly that they do not know a thing, and pupils soon find out 
their weakness.— Zz. 





EDITORIAL. 





A SUBSCRIBER in Fremont sends a renewal for herself and an- 
other teacher, and adds: “‘Learning to Read’ has endeared the 
TeacHER to us. It is worth the subscription price. Never was 
better pleased with anything contained in the TEacuER.” Another 
teacher, in Richardson County, writes to discontinue his subscrip- 
tion, as he is about to leave the state, but says, “In bidding 
you adieu I would thank you for the many useful lessons learned 
through it [the TzacnER]. I bid you God-speed, and can say that 
the TEACHER ought to be patronized by every teacher in the state.” 

If, with the limited time and means at our command, we can 
not always obtain such material as we desire for the TEACHER, it 
is all the more gratifying to know that our readers appreciate the 
good things that we do give them. Hardly a number is issued, but 
some one assures us that a certain article is worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion. Whatever the shortcomings of the TEACHER,—and we know 
that they are, from force of cireumstances, many,—so long as we 
receive such assurances as this, we feel like continuing its publica- 
tion, even though we receive no more substantial reward for our 
labor, than encouraging words. The hard times cannot always last, 
and as soon as financial prospects brighten, we shall take pleasure in 
improving the quality and extending the usefulness of the TEACHER. 


THE Gage County Teachers’ Association is at length thoroughly 
organized and is to become an incorperated society with a view to 
legally holding a library of educational works, which is one of the 
objects of the association. Sufficient contributions for the library 
have already been received to enable the committee to make their 
first purchase, and there can be no doubt that teachers and others 
interested in education will help in the work. The last meet- 
ing, April 29th, was well attended and interesting throughout. 
Sup’t Little read an excellent, thoughtful paper upon school gov- 
ernment. We were particularly pleased with Mrs. M. L. Wagner’s 
manner of presenting primary arithmetic. She did not theorize 
upon it at all, but simply told the exact way in which she taught it. 
This suggests the question whether we, as teachers, are not too 
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much afraid of simply saying “I do so and so,” preferring rather to 
suggest methods which we know little about. An “Experience 
Meeting” for teachers would not be a bad idea. The members ex- 
pressed a desire for more practical work, and accordingly there will be 
classes of teachers formed in Grammar, Arithmetic, and Map-Draw- 
ing, at the next meeting. We feel certain that the association will 
accomplish much good, for its spirit is earnest and teachable. * 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 8. T. A.—At the recent session of the State 
Teachers’ Association, it was voted to publish the proceedings in 
pamphlet form, under the direction of the Executive Committee. 
We shall not therefore publish the proceedings in the TEAcHER, 
but we have made arrangements to furnish each subscriber with a 
copy of the pamphlet in the form of a supplement, which we think 
will be more convenient and satisfactory than to continue the pub- 
lication through several numbers of the TEACHER as heretofore. 
How soon the pamphlet will be issued we are unable to say. It 
will necessarily take some time to collect and prepare the material 
and make arrangements for its publication. But we shall give it 
to our readers as soon as possible after it is issued 


It has been decided to hold a national teachers’ institute at Phil- 
adelphia during July and August. It will be opened July 5th with 
an address by Hon. John Eaton, U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 
The list of lecturers and instructors who have been engaged to ad- 
dress the institute comprise some of the most able educators and 
lecturers in the land. A circular giving the object, programme, and 
advantages, &c., can be had by addressing Prof. Geo. P. Beard, Atlas 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 


THE Ninth Annual Convention of the Nebraska State Sunday 
School Association meets at Fremont, June 6th-8th. The services 
of Mr. Ralph Wells, of New York, have been secured, and expe- 
rienced workers in the Sunday School cause, both from other states 
as well as our own are expected to be present. Entertainment will 
be free to regularly elected delegates, and railroads give reduced fare. 


“Tr is not likely that you should be deliberately unkind to any 
creature; but unless you are deliberately kind to every creature, 
you will often be unkind to many.” So Ruskin says in his intro- 
duction to Sesame and Lilies, and we recommend it to the consid- 
eration of teachers, without note or comment, 





MISCELLANY. 





QUERY BOX. 


B. Robinson, Inland, finds the answer to Question 79 to be 141.71 
feet. Owing to the number of figures, signs, and diagrams em- 
ployed, we are unable to give his solution. 

From the same source we have the following questions: 


™ Questions. (80) Between what degrees of longitude is Nebraska 
located ? 


(81) How high above the ocean are the eastern, western, and cen- 
tral parts of Nebraska? 





INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 


WANTED.—A German, lately engaged in teaching elementary 
English schools, well versed in Latin, Greek, German, Italian, Span- 


ish, and French—which latter he has been officially declared com- 
petent to teach at any state cellege of his native state—wishes to 
obtain a position for teaching one or more of the said languages, 
be it exclusively or in connection with one or more branches of 
general knowledge. Address letters of inquiry to the office of the 
NEBRASKA TEACHER. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 
THE STATE. 


Nemaha Co—Mr. Lucius Church has returned to the charge of 
the Johnson school. 


Fillmore Co—Pref. J. W. Swan continues to be Principal of the 
Fairmont school, which re-opened April 17th. He was recently 
treated to a surprise party by the young folks. 

Richardson Co.—Prof. Rickards has resigned the Principalship of 
the Falls City school, and goes to take a similar position in Rulo. 
He has been teaching in Falls City four years. 

Adams Co.—The Hastings school opened on the 24th ult., with 67 
pupils in attendance. Prof. A. J. Garland succeeds Prof. Myers as 
Principal, Miss Emma Parks still occupying the position of assistant 
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Thayer Co—Hebron school opened April 24th, under charge of 
its old teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Vermillion. 

—The county teachers’ association held a two days’ session at 
Hebron, the second week in April. At the close of the meeting a 
resolution was passed refusing to recognize those teachers who do 
not attend institutes and associations; also one favoring a joint in- 
stitute for the counties of ''hayer and Jefferson. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Alexandria. 


Saline Co.— The schools of Crete are taught by the following corps 
of teachers: East School, Miss McCarn and Miss Johnston; West 
School, Mr. Wm. Whitten and Miss Lee; North School, Mr. Fred. 
Dixon. The Principals receive a salary of $50 per month, and the 
Assistants, $30. 


Dodge Co.—The teachers’ institute which met at Fremont, April 
4th-6th, from the report given in the 7ribune, seems to have passed 
off pleasantly with the usual programme of class drills, &c., charac- 
teristic of such gatherings. During the session a permanent organ- 
ization was effected, under the name of the Dodge Co. Teachers’ 
Association, a constitution for the same adopted, and officers elected. 
The following resolution was also adopted: 


Resolved, That it isthe sense of the Dodge County Teachers’ Institute, that the 
present selection of text books recommended by the State Superintendent is, in 
the main, satisfactory, and tat we would depreeate any agitation of the question 
of : general revision of the list. 


, That we therefore courteously decline to accept the invitation from 
Saunders County Teachers’ Institute to co-operate with them in asking the State 
Superintendent to call a convention to discuss the matter. 


ABROAD. 


“CAPITAL GRANGE,” located at Topeka, has had during the past 
winter, a course of eight lectures by the ablest educators of the 
state, upon subjects more or less connected with agriculture. 


Pror. Wa. F. Poetps President of the National Educational 
Association, makes the following announcement: 


“The next annual meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion will be held at Baltimore, Md., on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, the 10th, 11th, and 12th of July. A most cordial and 
generous welcome will be extended to it by the state and city au- 
thorities, and every preparation will be made to insure a success 
worthy of the Centennial year of the Republic. The general order 
of arrangements and programme of exercises will be issued in cir- 
cular form during the month of May. 

“A session of the first International Educational Congress ever 
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assembled in this ceuntry will immediately follow, occupying the 
three remaining days of the week. The Congress will be organized 
on Wednesday evening, July 12th, and receive its welcome from 
the National Educational Association on Thursday morning, at 
which time its regular order of business will be commenced. Many 
distinguished foreign educators and publicists will be present to 
ener ge in the deliberations of both bodies, and subjects of the 
1ighest interest and importance will be brought up for discussion. 
The plan of the Congress will be made public at an early day.” 





LITERATURE. 





Thatheimer’s History of England for schools, gives in a very brief and con- 
cise manner the salient points of English history from the Roman invasion 
up to the present time. It is divided into Parts: Part I., Old England ; 
Part II, Feudal England; Part IfI, The Tudors; Part IV, The Century of 
Revolutions ; Part V, The House of Brunswick. Recapitulations are given 
at the end of each chapter, and questions for review at the end of each 
Part. The closing chapter is devoted to a brief outline of the form of gov- 
ernment, its officers, and usages. Several good maps, genealogical tables, 
and a list of works best adapted to a farther study of English history, are 
inserted. Price $1.50, (Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) 


Duffet’s French Literature introduces the reader to selections from the 
writings of the best French authors. It is a small book and the selections 
are necessarily short; they are so excellent, however, that they will be sure 
to lead to a more extended study of the authors, In looking over the con- 
tents, one cannot help being struck with the variety—perhaps originality 
is a better word—of the selections. Each one has a style whose charm is 
peculiar to itself. The book will be a treasure to teachers who want some- 
thing both instructive and entertaining for their classes. Price $1.00. 
(Wilson, Hinkle & Go.) 


THE Proceedings of the National Educational Association, Session of 1875, 
are published in a bound volume of about 200 pages, just issued. It con- 
tains all the papers read at the Minneapolis meeting, with quite full reports 
of discussions, journal of proceedings, list of members, &c. Copies of this 
valuable educational document can be obtained at the following rates: Sin- 
gle copy, carriage prepaid, $1.75; 5 copies, $8 ; 10 copies, $15; 15 copies, 
$21; 20 copies, $26; 25 copies, $30. Or, 50 copies, express not prepaid, 
$50. Address the Secretary, Hon. W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S_ Agency :—Cornell’s Geographies; Youmans’ 
Botany; Krusi’s Drawing; Youman’s Chemistry; Nicholson’s Zoology and 
Geology ; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, U . 8. History, and English 
Grammar ; Harkness’ Latin, &c. 

novtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE WESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY assists teachers to obtain posi- 
tions suited to their attainments, and supplies school officers with the ablest 
instructors. The Agency is indorsed by educators of national reputation. 
We also furnish periodicals, home or foreign, at less than club rates. Ad- 
dress for circular, W.S. A., 107 Dearbon St., Chicago, Ill. 


Receipts TO May 13.—N. B. Catlin, Aspinwall, 40c. Miss N. E. Mc- 
Carn for herself and Miss E: Griswold, $8. Albert Radtke, Scribner, for 
himself, $1.50; Chas, E. Hewitt, Swaburg, $1.124; O. F. Gliddon, Belle 
Creek, $1.12; Misses Hannah Thompson and Lizzie Blanchard, Fremont, 
eich $1.12}; total$6. Wm. Burgess, Pawnee Agency, Ind. Ter.,$1. Mrs. 
S. A. Phillips, Fairbury, $1.50. W. Wightman, Red Cloud, $2. J. E. 
Cochran, York, $1.50. F. C. Bessler, Swaburg, $1. F. M. Williams, $2. 
A.S. Barnes & Co., New York, for J. J. Campbell, one year’s subscription. 
Minnie J. Donnelly, Neb. City, 50c, G. E. Howard, Lincvla, $5. 





ee Sa SET 


The Cheapest, Best,and Largest Type Shakespeare ever published in Ose 
Volume. Forty Handsome Lilustrations. Price, only $6, complete. 








THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 





The Complete Works of 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


With a full and Comprehensive Life; A History of the Early Drama; An Intro- 
duction to Each Play ; the Readiugs of Former Editions: 
Glossarial and other Notes, Etc., Etc. 


FROM THE WORKS OF 


COLLIER, KNIGHT, DYCE, DOUCE, HALLIWELL, 
HUNTER, RICHARDSON, VERPLANCK and HUDSON. 


Edited by GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 


At a great expense, the Publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition 
of our greatest English Poet. The type is the largest and clearest that can be 
used in a volume of the size, and the illustrations are from the world-renowned 
artist, Boydell, and others, and are, for beauty and expression,of character, unsur- 
passed in excellence. ‘The paper is of fine quality, and toned, and the presswork 
is done on the Caxton Press of Messrs. Sherman & Co. 

Although the expense has been very great, we have concluded to make the ex- 
ate of putting the work at an exceedingly low price, relying on large sales 

nstead of large profits. 

The work will be icsued in 20 Parts, cach part containing Two Large Handsome 
Illustrations, at 30 Cents per Part, 

The price of the Work Complete,in Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, Gilt 
Stamp, Marbled Edges, is $9.00. 


THE WORK WILL BE SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


AGENTS WANTED, odd B288™ arte S084 





